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EDITORIAL 


Although it is evident that the bishops who have arrived early 
for the Lambeth Conference are already being worked to death, 
we hope that those who are to serve on the committee concerned 
with the Unity of the Church will be allowed enough leisure to 
read Dr Mascall’s new book The Recovery of Unity. It exposes 
the danger of seeking unity by negotiation in which there is an 
attempt to bring together the beliets of different Christian tradi- 
tions without a questioning of their basic assumptions. If, as Dr o 
Mascall maintains, the errors of the Middle Ages and of the , 
Reformation period have persisted in Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism alike, a scheme of reunion which merely integrates statements 
of belief already found within the negotiating bodies may well 
prove an obstacle to true Christian understanding simply by per- P 
petuating distortions of the faith. 

After reading the Bishop of Colombo’s address to his Diocesan 
Council on the question of reunion in Ceylon one might be tempted 
to ask whether the authorities in Ceylon are not wasting the time 
of the Lambeth Conference. The Conference is asked to say 
-whether-the proposed new Church of Lanka could be in full com- 
munion with the provinces of the Anglican Communion. In the 
Ceylon Scheme, some of the issues which prevent full intercom- 
munion with the Church of South India are still unresolved, as 
for instance the relationship of the united church with Protestant 
parent bodies, and the parity of ministries implied in the rela- 
tionship. The Lambeth Conference can hardly reverse the policy 
in regard to C.S.I. adopted by most provinces of the Anglican 
Communion, and it is difficult to see how the answer to the enquiry 
from Ceylon can be other than negative. For some time a cam- 
paign has been conducted against the proposed scheme by a group 
of Anglicans, and this the bishop resents. Whatever the rights or 
wrongs of the local situation may be, it is surely too much to 
expect keen members of the Church to watch with no more than-—— 
passive interest the formation of a plan which will have so import- ’ 
ant a bearing upon their own spiritual welfare. Campaigns may 
arouse emotions which in turn may cloud judgment, but it is 
surely to the advantage of the Church that every step in such 
negotiations should be subject to close scrutiny, however trying 
this may be for those who take an active part in the work of 
negotiation. 

Scholarship and that understanding spirit which is best expressed 
in the French word sympathique are both required in the work of 
the true ecumenist, and we are glad that Fr Francis House has 
been able to provide us with a survey of Roman Catholic thought 
which so well combines these two strands. We are equally happy 
to print a scholarly assessment of the new ordinal of the Church of 
‘South India. Whatever we may think of those reunion schemes of 
which the C.S.I. was the prototype, it would be sheer meanness of 
spirit not recognise the true desire for worthy liturgy which lies 
behind the work of the C.S.I. Liturgical Committee. 
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LAMBETH AND CHURCH UNION 


IN CEYLON 


An extract from an Address by the Bishop of Colombo to his 
Diocesan Council 


It may be desirable that I should remind you of the stage which 
has now been reached in the negotiations here in Ceylon and of 
certain resolutions which have been passed by this Council. You 
will remember that in 1955 the Negotiating Committee issued the 
Third Edition of the Scheme of Union, and with the issue of that 
Edition the Committee felt that their work was, for the time being 
at any rate, concluded. The Scheme was accordingly sent out for 
presentation to the governing bodies of the negotiating Churches 
for their decision. In 1953 the Negotiating Committee passed a 
resolution recognising that the decision of the Church may be of 
four kinds, (a) acceptance of the Scheme; (b) accentance of the 
Scheme with suggested amendments to be considered by the 
United Church; (c) rejection of the Scheme: (d) a request for the 
' reopening of negotiations in order that further amendments may 
be considered. This position is recognised in the report of the 
Committee which is printed with the latest edition of the Scheme. 
It is clear, therefore, that the possibility of further revision of the 
Scheme is not precluded, should it seem desirable to press for 
such revision im. the light of any opinion expressed cither by the 
Bishops of the Anglican Communion at Lambeth or by the 
Episcopal Synod and General Council of the Province.. 

The procedure which must be followed before anv scheme of 
Reunion can take effect in this Province is set out in Chapter xiii 
of the Provincial Constitution. The first step is that the scheme 
must be placed before the Episcopal Synod. and a resolution of 
general approval presented to the General Council by the Synod 
and passed by simple majorities in each house. It became neces- 
sary therefore to consider if and when this step should be taken. 
It would of course have been possible for our Diocesan Council 
to consider the Schenie in October 1955. and, if it so decided, to 
ask the Episcopal Synod to consider the Scheme and, if the Synod 
thought fit, to send the Scheme forward to the General Council 
in 1956. But for two reasons this was thought to be undesirable. 
In the first place there would have been very little time for any 
study of the Scheme; in the second place we should have had to 
discuss the Scheme without having had the opportunity of refer- 
ring to the Archbishop of Canterbury and of hearing the opinion 
of the Lambeth Conference. Accordingly the Scheme was simplv- 
receivéd by the Diocesan Council in 1955 without discussion and 
the following resolution passed: 

“That this Council receives the third revised edition (1955) of 
the Scheme for Church Union in Ceylon and requests the Bishop 
to forward it to his Grace the Metropolitan, and to ask him to 
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seek the opinion of the Lambeth Conference due to take place in 

1958 so that in the light of that opinion this Council may decide 
whether to request the Episcopal Synod to initiate the procedure 
set out in Chapter 42 of the Constitution, Canons and Rules of 
the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon.” 

Quite deliberately the Council refrained from passing judgment 
upon the Scheme until such time as the opinon of the Lambeth 
Conference should be available, and from deciding whether or 
when the Scheme should be forwarded to the Episcopal Synod. 
It is for this reason that I so greatly regret the ee which I 
understand is already being made to collect signatures from those 
who say they dissent from the Scheme of Union and that in the 
event of a united Church of Lanka coming into being they would 
wish to be continuing Anglicans in Ceylon. It seems to me that 
the effect of this is to prejudge the issue and to seek to persuade 
individuals to do what the Council deliberately refrained from 
doing—to pass judgment upon the Scheme before the opinion of 
the Bishops of the Anglican Communion has been heard. 

It is, of course, true that the Church of Lanka, if it comes into 
being, will not form part of the Anglican Communion. It is not 
true, as has been suggested, that to go out of the Anglican Com- 
munion means that Anglicans necessarily put themselves outside 
the pale of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
Christ. Those of us who have been nurtured in the Anglican Com- 


munion must needs feel our fellowship in that Communion a very | 


precious thing, not lightly to be foregone. And yet if the Scheme 
of Reunion is shown to be acceptable, the relinquishing of such 
a fellowship must mean a richer unity than that which we already 
possess, and the United Church in which it is embodied must be 
a Church with which the Anglican Churches could be in com- 
munion—a-Church truly catholic, as we understand the word 
catholic, accepting canonical Scriptures and maintaining whole- 
heartedly the faith as set forth and safeguarded by the Creeds 
the use of the Sacraments, and the Episcopate in due succession 
from the Apostles. This is clearly set out in Resolution 56 of the 
Lambeth Conference 1948, where certain counsels and considera- 
tions are recorded which should guide the Churches of the 
Anglican Communion in further approaches to Reunion; and — 
found expression in Resolution 32 of. our own Diocesan Council 
of 1949 which reads as follows: ; 

“With reference to the proposals for Church Union in Ceylon 

this Council respectfully petitions the Episcopal Synod:— 

(1) That before final commitments by this Diocese the final 
Scheme be submitted to the Lambeth Conference. 

(2) That before the inauguration of the Union the assurance of 
full Communion be obtained from the Church of England, 
the Province of India, Burrna and Ceylon and a majority 
of the Provinces of the Anglican Communion.” 
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Further, because the term “full communion” is not free from 
ambiguity the Council last year passed another resolution request- 
ing me to forward to the Metropolitan a statement which was 
printed as Appendix D in, last year’s Report of the Standing 
_ Committee, and asking him-to seek the opinion of the Lambeth 
Conference on the points raised therein. ““The Church of Ceylon,” 
says that statement, “‘is still firm in its conviction that it should 
- only unite with other Churches in Ceylon to form a United Church 
of Lanka if such a Church was one with which the Anglican 
Churches could be in full communion in the meaning given to 
that phrase in the Lambeth 1948 Committee’s Report. Although 
it is impossible for this Conference to give an assurance that the 
Anglican Churches will be in full communion with the Church 
of Lanka”—for. each Province must give its own decision—‘‘It is 
our carnest desire that the Conference will give its opinion 
whether or not the Anglican Churches could be in full com- 
munion with it. If that were done it would enable the decisions 
which must ultimately be taken in the dioceses in Ceylon and in 
the General Council of this Province to be reached with much 
greater assurance that they were in accordance with the will of 
God, as that will is understood by the Anglican Communion as 
a whole.” 3 

What is needed surely at this stage is not canvassing for or 
against the Scheme, but a careful and prayerful attempt to under- 
stand the Scheme which is at present under consideration; an 
attempt also perhaps to understand more fully the richness of our 
own Anglican heritage, so that when the time comes we may be 
able to bring to our decision a judgment both informed and dis- 
passionate which may reflect, as far as we are able to understand 
_ it, the mind and will of God. 


ANGLICAN MISSIONARIES 
IN SOUTH INDIA 


The following is a statement made some time ago by the 
Moderator of C.S.I. on the question of S.P:G. Missionaries work- 
ing in South India. 


1. The missionaries will come at the invitation of a diocesan 
bishop or council, who will assign work for them in the diocese. 
They will also receive authorisation from the bishop of the diocese. 

2. The missionaries will be required to give an undertaking that 
they will work in accordance with the Constitution and Rules of - 
the Church. If there are any cases of discipline they will have to 
be settled in consultation with the authorities of the Church of 
England and the missionary society. It is hoped that in the near 
future the S.P.G. -will frame rules and regulations for their mis- 
sionaries, just as other missionary societies connected with the 
C.S.I. have done. » 
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3. We take for granted that missionaries from the S.P.G. will 
come to India to preach the glorious Gospel of God and as such 
will not give prominence to anything but what is part of the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

4. We also take for gfanted that the missionaries will be willing 
to submit all matters of faith to the test of Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testamiefts, which are accepted in the C.S.I. as 
containing all things necessary to salvation and as the supreme 
and decisive standard of faith. 

5. All missionaries coming from outside India will have to bear 
in mind that the C.S.I. is a young Church, a composite Church 
and an Indian Church. The background of the members of the 
Church, their history, their present condition and outlook are 
totally different from those of the members of foreign Churches. 
This Church cannot be a replica of any of the other Churches 
either in the west or in the east. Those serve this Church best 
who will help it to grow to be an Indian Church, remaining a liv- 


ing branch of the Church Universal. There is, therefore, abundant _ 


necessity on the part of the missionaries to watch, to study, to 
learn and to love. © 

6. The freedom of the members and presbyters in this Church 
is something peculiar to the C.S.I. The members are free to have 
communion in any of the churches and the presbyters are also free. 
if invited, to celebrate in any of the churches with which the unit- 
ing Churches previously had communion. A regards the order of 
worship, many orders are used in the churches of the C.S.I. The 
C.S.I. Liturgy, the English Prayer Book, the Methodist order, the 
Presbyterian order, and the Congregational order are all used as 
before union, although the C.S.I. Liturgy is gaining general accep- 
tance in most parts of the Church. Those who agree to celebrate 
the Holy Communion should be prepared to use the order to 
which the congregation is accustomed or has consented. Ordained 
- missionaries of the S.P.G. are expected not to upset this arrange- 
- ment. They should be prepared to receive Communion when the 
celebrant is an episcopally ordained presbyter or a bishop of the 
Church, and even when the Prayer Book order is not followed. 
They should also look upon all presybters of the C.S.I., whether 
episcopally ordained or not, as fellow presbyters and refrain from _ 
giving teaching which denies the reality of the ministry of persons 
not episcopally ordained. 

7. As regards doctrines and practices the S.P.G. missionaries 
will be free to teach what can legitimately be believed and prac- 
ticed in the Church of England, always remembering that there 
are many in the C.S.I. who are strangers to some of the beliefs 
and practices of the Church of England, and that appreciation of 
new or fuller truth can only be in an atmosphere of true Christian 
fellowship. Sharing demands a very large measure of humility and 
love. As the C.S.I. includes different traditions it is hoped that 
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the missionaries will be able to appreciate and accept some things 
which they had not known or seen practised. They will give to the 
Church in India the best they have received by God’s grace in 
their own Church. They will look to the future and not to the 
past. They will be careful not to cause dissension in this young 
Church which is in the process of becoming one. 

Finally it should be admitted that the personal factor is the most 
important one in such relationships. One who is anxious to help, 
not hinder, will be able to render very valuable service. The C.S.I. 
want to learn and to grow, to live and to serve, to learn of Christ 
and to glorify Christ in India. The C.S.I. therefore sincerely 
welcomes missionaries from the Church of England. 


THE REVISED ORDINAL OF THE 
CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA 


It is inevitable that an English priest should study this docu- 
ment with the rite of the Prayer Book in mind as a standard of 
comparison. This is not so presumptuous as it sounds, for the 
C.S.I, has borrowed much from the Prayer Book. But it has 
plainly done this simply as a matter of convenience and not on | 
account of veneration for the work of Cranmer and his revisers. 

The structure of the three rites is traditional, and they are set in 
the framework of the first half of the Eucharistic liturgy—but of a 
liturgy which is reformed by the inclusion of an Old Testament 
lesson, the placing of the sermon before the Creed, and the use of 
a psalm or a hymn between the Epistle and Gospel. The position 
of the rites within the liturgy has, however, been changed. Whether 
you are to become a deacon, a presbyter or a bishop, your ordina- 
tion will take place between the Creed and the Intercession—that 
is to say as fear as may be to the position of the Consecration of 
a bishop in the English rite. This arrangement rules out the cus- 
tom by which the “top deacon”, newly ordained, reads the Gospel. 
While this will no doubt appear shocking to many of us, its reten- 
tion can scarcely be defended on reasonable grounds; for the story 
of the liturgical pretensions of the diaconate is one whose absurdity 
can only be matched by some of the inter-Union disputes of 
modern industry. And the custom carries with it the suggestion 
that ordination to the diaconate enables a man to read the Gospel, 
much in the same way that ordination to the priesthood enables 
him to say mass. | 

-On the other hand, it cannot be said that the diaconate is in any 
way belittled in this rite; rather it is exalted. For, while reading 
the Bible becomes for all orders a matter of private study and not 
of “the people assembled in the church”, preaching is treated as a 
normal function of the deacon; and so is the administration of 
Baptism. 
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The duties and functions of a deacon are explained in a short 
preface to the examination of the ~andidates, as well as in the 
questions which make up the examination itself. In the case of 
presbyters, however, there is no such explanation in the preface, 
which consists of a statement concerning the act of ordination itself; 
and the same text (mutatis mutandis) is used in consecration of 
bishops. But the nature of the presbyterate is nevertheless ade- 
quately explained in the questions and in the ordination prayer 
itself. This prayer is admirably explicit and speaks of the candi- 
date as “thy servant .. . whom we, in thy name, and in obedience 
to thy most blessed will, do now ordain presbyter in thy church, 
committing unto him authority to minister thy word and sacra- 
ments, to declare thy forgiveness to penitent sinners, and to shep- 
herd thy flock”; and the prayer goes on to pray that the candi- 
dates may have grace to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God. 

The examination of a bishop closely resembles that of a pres- 
byter; and not all of the differences are easily explained. The pres- 
byter is asked whether he will be diligent in reading the Bible 
and in studies helpfa@l to its understanding. The corresponding 
. question to a bishop ignores the ancillary studies but asks whether 

he will read the Bible “that you may be able to feed your people 
with the Bread of Life, to lead them in accordance with God’s will, 
and to withstand and convince false teachers”. The first of these 
purposes would seem from the Anglican point of view to be a non 
sequitor (Article XXVI); and it is difficult to see in what way any 
_of them is more suited to the episcopal than to the presbyteral 
office. And there are other questions which seem equally applic- 
able to a presbyter. The last of the questions peculiar to a bishop 
asks whether the candidate will see that Baptism and Confirmation 
are duly and regularly administered in his diocese. While the men- 
tion of Confirmation will be welcome to Anglican ears, it must 
-surely be remarked as strange that the Lord’s Supper is omitted. 

The prayer of ordination of a bishop is shorter than that for 
presbyters, and the part of it which seems to be the forma sacra- 
menti says nothing about the nature of the episcopate. But the last 
section of the prayer has the same passage as that for presbyters 
about “spiritual sacrifices” and speaks of the bishop in general 
pastoral terms. But it begins by asking that he may be a “faithful. 
ambassador of Christ”. And it is odd to find that this description 
is applied to the presbyter in the examination but to the bishop 
in the ordination prayer. If the candidate for the episcopate is 
already the ambassador of Christ in virtue of his presbyteral office, 
why bring this into the prayer for a bishop instead of something 
that is peculiar to the episcopal office? 

The ordination prayer is of the same kind in each case and has 
regard to the fact that it is now known that Accipe spiritum sanc- 
tum is not an ancient part of the ordination rite. The prayer is in 
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three parts: (a) a thanksgiving to God in terms more or less suited 
to the Order in question. The Spring at the ordination of 
bishops and presbyters is identical. 

(b) the sacramental form accompanied by the laying on of hands. 
The terms of this section have been described above. 

(C) a prayer that the candidates’ ministry may be fulfilled faith- 
fully, also referred to above. 

The first and third sections are said once for all, but the second 
is repeated for each candidate. This sounds likely to be an awk- 
ward proceeding where there are many candidates; and it is 
» reminiscent of one of the less satisfactory methods of administering 
Confirmation in the Church of England. It must be particularly. 
awkward in the case of presbyters, for the tradition that other 
presbyters present share inthe imposition of hands is retained. 

The rubric governing the imposition of hands at the consecra- 
tion of a bishop is ambiguous. “Here the Moderator and the 
Bishops (and Presbyters) lay their hands upon the head of the 
Bishop-elect”. It looks as though presbyters who think themselves 
as good as bishops are to be allowed to take part in the imposition, 
while the humbler ex-Anglican presbyters are not compelled to do 
so. 

Each Order is given the Bible (the whole Bible to deacons) as | 

“a token of the authority which you have received . . .” But it 1s 
a token of a different kind of authority in each case. As a token of 
authority to preach it is reasonable enough. But it is going beyond 
what is reasonable to use it also as a token of authority to administer 
the sacraments, let alone of the authority “to be a Bishop”. In the 
cas¢ of the bishop it is the last part of the formula (as in the Prayer 
Book) which suits the Bible, applying it to the prelate’s spiritual 
life. No doubt the style of the formula has been changed in order 
to make it plain that the authority proceeds from God (though no 
such inhibition marks the text of the ordination prayer); but the 
result robs the tradition of any reasonable meaning. 

This point is made the more obvious by the fact that, while the 
deacon and presbyter receive the Bible alone, the bishop is also 
given his pastoral staff; but the traditional liturgical association of 
the staff with regulation and correction is replaced by the more 
appealing aspects of the pastoral vocation. In the terms in which 
the staff is conferred in this rite, there is no reason why it should 

not be conferred also upon the presbyters. 

After the tradition of the Bible, the newly ordained of each 
Order are given “the right hand of fellowship” by the celebrant. 

The Epistles and Gospels are those of the Prayer Book, except 
that the Epistle for bishops is shortened and that for presbyters i 7 
I Peter 5. 1-11. Brief “proper prefaces” are provided. That for 
deacons is admirable. That for presbyters and bishops (based on 
“as the Father hath sent me. . .”) would have —_ better for some 
reference to the priesthood of Christ. : 
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The greatest difficulty confronting the compilers of an ordina- 
tion rite at this time is to establish the right relationship between 
the ranks of the ministry, for that is a matter of debate both in 
catholic and in protestant circles. In the new C.S.I. rite there are 
two changes in this relationship from the tradition which our 
Prayer Book has inherited from the Latin rite. First, the deacon is 
given an independent position and an ability to act on his own. 


- This is no doubt due to the responsibilties which are in fact laid 
‘upon deacons in India; but it is a departure from tradition which 


it would be hard to justify from Acts. Secondly, the presbyter and 
the bishop are very much closer together than elsewhere. Instances 
of this have been given above. This is, of course the most deba- 
table relationship within the sacred ministry, and he would be rash 
who would lay down the law about it. The tendency here would 
seem to be to make the bishop rather a superior sort of presbyter. 
And it is unfortunate that the characteristics of the two Orderts are 
mixed up in the wording of the rite itself. | 
Taken as a whole, however, this ordinal is very well done and 
the C.S.I. may be justly proud of it. South India has for some time 
held the leadership in the production of English liturgy; and this 
leadership is well maintained in its ordination rites. If we criticize 
them in detail (and it is inevitable that we should do so), we must 


remember that we are ourselves in possession of rites which are 


at least equally open to criticisms. 
BERNARD WIGAN. 


«A 


ROMAN CATHOLIC ECUMENISM 


Is “Catholic Ecumenism” a contradition in terms? Many 
Catholics inside and outside the Roman Church do in fact appear 
to consider that the ecumenical movement is a wholly Protestant 
phenomenon. References to the dangers of “pan-protestantism” 
have been made in the Church Assembly itself! It is therefore 
interesting to note that a writer in Istina, the French Roman 
Catholic quarterly, considers that the use of the term 
“oecuménisme catholique” is fully justified, because the word 
“ecumenism” is properly used to designate “the totality of the 
attempts made by the Christian-world for the restoration of 
Christian unity.” 

There is in fact a considerable “ecumenical movement” in 
the Roman Catholic Church, especially in France and Germany 
but not by any means without its reflection in Rome. Roman 
Catholic ecumenists are more numerous on the continent than 
many Anglicans realize. Among those writing in French we may 
specially recall the names of Fathers Boyer, Lialine, Dumont, 


(Fr. M. J. Le Guillou, O.P. Istina, 1956: pp. 333-356 and 416-442, especially 
page 422.) | 
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Couturier and Congar, while the Germans include Metzger 
(martyred by the Nazis), Pribilla and Sartory. Benedictines, 
Dominicans and Jesuits are all involved. Other Roman Catholic 
journals devoted specially to ecumen'c2l questions include Umitas 
(Rome), Irenikon (Belgium), Vers l’unité chrétienne (France), Bulle- 
tin a’ Orientations Oecumeniques (Beyrout) and Una Sancta (Ger- 
many). Professor Gustav Thils of Louvain has written the most 
systematic study of the theological significance of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches,¢ Fr. Edward Duff, S.J. is the author of an import- 
ant book on the social thought of the Council.* Father Maurice 
Villian’s moving biography of “L’abbé Paul Couturier: apétre de 
Punité chrétienne” contains numerous documents of “catholic 
ecumenism”, and Fr. Congar’s “Chrétiens désunis: principes d’un 
‘oecuménisme’ catholique” (the French edition is much to be 
preferred to the English) although it is now getting out of date in 
its historical references to the World Council, is still most valu- 
able as a massive exposé of the Catholic concern for ecumenism. 


Nor is this Roman Catholic ecumenical thinking exterior to or 
isolated from the study work of the World Council itself. A group 
of Roman Catholic scholars has been meeting regularly for some 
years to — the major documents of the Council. The group 
made a much appreciated contribution to thinking about the 
main theme (“The Christian Hope’) of the Second Assembly held 
at Evanston in 1954, and is currently engaged in work on the 
Lordship of Christ—one of the major concerns of the Council’s 
Division of Studies. | 


This Catholic concern is not confined to a few monks and pro- 
fessors. In many dioceses of the Roman Church great efforts are 
being made to arouse the interest and enlist the prayers of the 
faithful. I have myself had the privilege of attending a crowded 
public meeting in the Diocese of Lyon at which a Polish priest 


who had worked in Britain gave a most eirenic account of the — 


Church of England and the English Free Churches. An even more 
striking example is the recent publication in Germany of a popular 
Roman Catholic history of the ecumenical movement. The title 
is “Christians seek one Church: the ecumenical movement and 
Rome” by J. P. Michael. There are statements and judgments in 
the book which leaders of the World Council regard as being 
seriously misleading; nonetheless the fact that 30,000 copies of 
such a book have already been sold is an ecumenical event of 
some importance. A somewhat similar book was published in 
France in 1954 in the popular ‘Editions du Centurion’ of Paris. 
This is “A la rencontre du Protestantisme” by Fr. Georges 
Tavard. In the article in Istina already cited, Fr. Guillou says of 


+ Histoire doctrinale du mouvement oecuménique—E. M. Warny, Louvain 
1955S. 260 pp. 

* The social thought of the W.C.C.—Longmans, Green and Co., London 
» 1956. 339 pp. 
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this book that although it is brief, “nevertheless we find in it the 
best theological and psychological approach to the ecumenical 
problem” (p. 420). 

It may be helpful to “non-Roman Catholics” if we attempt to 
describe briefly some of the characteristic notes of this Roman 
Catholic ecumenical literature. The first note is penitence for 
whatever human pride or lack of charity or spirit of partisanship 
on the part of the Catholics may have contributed to the begin- 
ning and continuation of divisions among Christians. Fr. Tavard 
cites as an example of such “ecumenical penitence” the speech 
of Cardinal Pole at the Council of Trent in 1545. The keynote 
of the speech was his declaration that “it is our ambition, our 
avarice, our cupidity, which have brought these evils upon the 
Kingdom of God.” A modern example would be the writings of 
Professor Karl Adam about Luther and the Reformation. There 
is. an extraordinary difference between what he has to say about 


~ the justification for the protests of Protestantism, and popular 


Roman misrepresentation of the reformers and their motives. 
And there are many examples in the writings of the Abbé 
Couturier. We may refer especially to his appeal to priests in 
France to offer the Holy Sacrifice on St. Bartholomew’s Day as 
an act of reparation for the massacre and for the “unjust con- 
sequences of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes.” 

A second condition of fruitful ecumenical work, according to 
Roman Catholic writers, is willingness to recognise elements of 
truth which have been preserved in the theological tradition that 
one is opposing. As Father Congar put it “It is necessary to 
respect the action of the Holy Spirit in the separated bodies.” It 
is a fatal mistake to ignore or to treat as pagans those who are 
baptized and who name the name of Christ but who do not belong 
to the same confession. Fr. Tavard writes: “It is required by 
fidelity to the Catholic tradition as well as by loyalty to the facts,. 
that we should consider ‘separated Christianities’ as being still, 
in spite of everything, related to the Church, not only by a 
relation of opposition, but rather by a veritable sonship (filiation).” 
(p. 119.) | 

Such an approach contrasts forcibly with that of anti-ecumenical 
Romanism. Anglicans have had much experience of the attitude 
represented by Cardinal Wiseman’s notorious statement that to 
recognize in Anglicanism a single mark or element of catholicity 
would be “‘as false in theology as it would be pernicious in practice.” 
(See Essays on various subjects. London, 1853, Vol. II, pp. vii- 
viii.) They may therefore be somewhat cautious in recognizing 
that there are other kinds of voices in the Roman Church—even 
in England! But in fact the more ecumenical attitude is supported 
in very high quarters. Many will recall the fervour of the Holy 
Father’s war-time appeals “to all those who are united to us 
by the bonds of faith” (Christmas 1939), and “to all who without 
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belonging to the visible body of the Catholic Church are near to 
us by faith in God and in Jesus Christ” (Christmas 1941). Such 
appeals implicitly recognize the existence of a community of 
believers extending far beyond the visible membership of the 
Church of Rome—and at the same time it should be noted that 
this community of Christians is carefully distinguished from “the 
union which exists between all men because their only God and 
Creator is the Father of all.” Fr. Tavard comments; “The Pope’s 
line of thought thus recognizes the double fact of the disunion 


} of Christians in what concerns the development of doctrine and 
their fundamental unity in faith and charity. Consequently it 
insists that we should maintain and strengthen what unites rather 

J than what separates.” (p. 96.) 


The Instruction De.Re Oecumenica, of 1949, defined the new 
positive attitude of the Vatican to the ecumenical movement. This 
is now described as being “a response to the prayers of the faith- 
ful” and the result of “the inspiration of the Holy Spirit’. Its 

essence is the daily increasing desire “in the hearts of many who 
are separated from the Catholic Church” that “all those who 
believe in Christ our Lord should return to unity”. There is 
here, it continues, “‘a source of holy joy in the Lord”. Protestant 
commentators on the Encyclical have often tended to misunder- 
stand its character. But compared with Pius XI’s Mortalium animos 
of Epiphany 1938 it represents a revolution in the attitude of the 
Vatican. As Father Tavard says: “Modern oecumenism is not 
the ‘pan-christianism’ justly denounced by Pius XI. It is not 
based upon relativism in dogma, but on the affirmation of the ° 
‘mystery of the Church’, which witnesses to Christ in spite of the 
differences between the confessions which are always regretted 
but always affirmed” (p. 93). The main purpose of the Encyclical 
is to direct the Bishops to take an active interest in the develop- 
ment and orientation of the ecumenical movement inside and 
outside the Roman Church. | is. 

A third condition of ecumenical advance, according to these 
Roman Catholic writers, is the recognition that there can be no 
return to the status quo ante. We cannot simply put the clock 
back to the time of the separation of East and West, or to the 

~ -Reformation. One of the chief tasks of Roman Catholic 
ecumenists is described as being that of helping Protestants to 
assimilate the results of two Councils held without them and of 
two definitions pronounced apart from these Councils. On all 
sides there must be a genuine desire to share in love all that 
God has taught his people in the course of their history after as 
well as before their “ unhappy divisions ” have occurred. Further- 
more, it is recognized as a datum for ecumenical thinking that 
great movements of renewal by the Spirit in our day have taken 
~ small account of confessional barriers. This is specially true of 
the liturgical revival and of the rediscovery of the rightful respon- 
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sibilities of the faithful laity in the church—movements which 
are strongly at work in the Reformed and Lutheran churches on 
the continent as well as in the Church of Rome. These movements 
have also direct consequences for ecumenical concern and action. 
Let me quote Fr. Tavard again: “ The liturgical revival has 
helped to awaken souls to the mystery of Christian unanimity 
in the common prayer of the Church. The personal practice and 
discovery of community in the Eucharist and in public worship 
has deepened in men’s hearts a desire that often becomes 
agonising to reunite all Christians round the same table of the 
Lord ” (p. 116). And “ the accession of lay people to responsi- 
bility and initiative, thanks to Pius XI’s Catholic Action, has 
revealed to many souls the abyss of dissension between 
Christians ” (p. 117). 


Ecumenism must be nourished by personal friendship and 
exchange across confessional frontiers. In the memorable words 
of Cardinal Mercier in defending such pioneering enterprises as 
the Conversations of Malines: “To unite with one another, we 
must love one another: to love one another we must know one 
' another: to know one another we must go to meet one another ” 
(cited Villain: L’Abbé Paul Couturier, Casterman, Tournai: Paris, 
1957, p. 42). Modern Roman Catholic ecumenists repeatedly 
refer to the danger of “ being satisfied with knowing that one is 
in the right while all others are wrong”. While being completely 
loyal to one’s own conscience and tradition each one has never- © 
shelend the responsibility for-taking whatever opportunities may 
offer for conversation and co-operation with others of different 
traditions. (This is the positive side of the various Roman 
Catholic efforts over the last two generations to establish better 
relations with the Eastern Orthodox; but lack of space forces 
us to concentrate here on relations between Western churches.) 


And this meeting and exchange should not, according to the 
Roman Catholic authors, be confined only to the ecumencial 
stratosphere. They must engage the interest and prayers of the 
mass of the faithful. ‘“ The ideal of Christian unity must un- 
doubtedly have its pioneers, but if these really wish to serve the 

tradition and to maintain themselves in it, they must somehow 
get the prayers of the faithful behind them so that their studies 
and initiatives are the subject of speculative thought only to the 
extent that they belong also to the level of Christian experience ” 
(Tavard p. 109). The repudiation by the faithful of the agree- 
ments for restoring unity between the Latin and the Greek 
Church at Lyon-in 1274 and Florence in 1439 is constantly in 
these writers’ minds. And Paul Couturier spoke for many of his 
friends when he wrote: “ It is necessary that the whole Christian 
mass should be shaken by the universal prayer of Christians for 
unity, so that it experiences a fundamental shaking up which 
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will destroy all prejudices, rectify points of view which are? 
shortsighted or false, penetrate all hearts and in the end unify 
all minds in the eternal light of the one Christ ” (Villain, p. 71). 
For him “ prayer for unity was conceived not only as a supplica- 
tion but much more than that, as the total giving of one’s life, 
whether one were Catholic or Protestant, for the sanctification of © 
both ” (Tavard, p. 125). 


Fr. Metzger similarly wrote much of the “creative peace ” 
which is the fruit of prayer. Such a peace is based on “ mutual 
respect of the churches for one another, mutual love of 
Christians and churches for one another, mutual exchange of the 
human and spiritual values developed in the different confessions. 
-The peace resulting from this triple attitude will be ‘creative’, 
not of new beliefs, but of a new psychology: not of a new church 
but of a new demand for unity between churches ” (see Tavard, 
pp. 125-27). 


Roman Catholic participation in prayers for unity in the week 
18-25—is-on..a—_massive scale... The_ecumenical_signific- 
ance of this prayer is however difficult to assess in as much as 
there are in fact two distinct observances—the Octave founded 
by the late Father Paul Wattson, which is oriented explicitly 
towards the return of dissidents to the Roman obedience, and 
the week of prayer nourished by the life work of Father Paul 
Couturier on the inclusive basis that our Lord would grant to 
» His Church on earth unity in accordance with His will. The 

number of copies of the call to prayer issued by the latter .move- 
-—-ment-to.._Roman_Catholics, Orthodox, Anglicans and Protestants 
has increased every year—and the total is now well ovér‘half a f'n 
million. 


It is of course true that Roman Catholic ecumenists are for 
the most part pioneers—that they are often in considerable diff- 
culties—and that there is much Roman Catholicism which is very 
different in outlook and spirit. There is no danger of nourishing 
false hopes of any early and easy reconciliation of Rome and 
Constantinople, Canterbury and Westminster. But there is 
nevertheless much to enlighten the mind and uplift the heart in 
the story of the ecumenical movement within the Church of 
Rome. Let me end with a quotation from Fr. Villain’s descrip- 
tion of Paul Couturier’s intention in saying the Mass for unity: 
“He had an acute sense of the profound and fundamental unity 
of souls who belong to Christ by their baptism and in the 
sincerity of their desire, in spite of the diversity of their con- 
fessions, and he believed that a day would come—when God 
wills it‘and in the way in which He wills it—provided that all 
ask Him for it—when this unity would be manifested visibly in 
the heart of a church which had been renewed and which was 
truly universal ” (Villain, p. 303). 
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DOMINE JESU CHRISTI, QUI DIXISTI APOSTOLIS 
TUIS: PACEM RELINQUO VOBIS, PACEM MEAM DO 
VOBIS: NE RESPICIAS PECCATA MEA, SED FIDEM 
ECCLESIAE TUAE: EAMQUE SECUNDUM VOLUNTATEM 
TUAM PACIFICARE ET COADUNARE DIGNERIS. QUI 
VIVIS ET REGNAS DEUS, PER OMNIA SARCULA 
SAECULORUM. AMEN. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN THEOLOGICAL 
CONFERENCE 


When at the beginning of the twentieth century the ‘Lambeth 
Quadrilateral’ was first conceived, it was regarded as expressing the 
necessary irreducible minimum of agreement which should form 
the pre-requisite for the-discussion of possible reunion between 

~—Anglicans-and-other~ bodies of Christians: In-the-course- of time — = 

. there would seem to have arisen a tendency to regard this four- _ 
fold standard, in some form, as the ultimate goal for a re-united 
Christendom. And, inevitably perhaps for Anglicans, interest has 
tended to be concentrated on the matter of the Ministry, with, 
sometimes, but scant—or at least, insufficient—concern for the 
matter of doctrinal unity. It seems to be more or less tacitly 
assumed in some quarters that so long as there be a general accep- 
tance of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments and the 
Nicene Creed, the use of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and— 
from a ‘Western’ point of view—a technically valid Episcopal 
Ministry, all the conditions are present which can rightly be 
' expected or required as necessary for some form of integration of 
other bodies of Christians with the Anglican Communion. To 
which is often added, as apparently finally settling the question, 
the argument that Anglicans cannot expect a greater degree of 
agreement from other bodies than Anglicans have, in fact, amongst 

themselves! 


Against any such over-facile, however right intentioned, 
approach to Reunion Eastern Orthodox theologians have borne 
consistent witness. At Lausanne, at Edinburgh, more recently in 
the World Council of Churches, as on many other occasions, in 
one form or another, there has been the same attempt to recall 
non-Orthodox Christians to the truth of the essentially indivisible 
Unity and Infallibility of the One Church of Christ, and the con- 
' sequent necessity for complete dogmatic agreement therewith, as 

axiomatic for Reunion, from the Orthodox point of view. Along 

with this, quite naturally, there has gone the steady reluctance of 

Orthodox theologians to discuss questions concerning the techni- 

cal ‘validity’ of Orders in isolation from doctrinal and dogmatic 
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considerations. Yet nowhere perhaps is there to be found a greater 
spirit of charity towards Christians of other communions than 
amongst the Orthodox. 1 

A valuable reminder of this healthy but charitable corrective 
which the East has to offer to any over-optimistic pragmatic 
approach to Reunion will be brought: home to one by an even 
cursory reading of the recently published report of the Anglo- 
Russian Theologian Conference held in Moscow in July 1956. 


It is clear that there was present both on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Russian Orthodox and of the Anglican delegations a 
determination from the first to -face fundamental issues. We find 
the Orthodox .stating clearly and uncompromisingly, but with a 
great desire to elucidate, traditional Orthodox doctrine, and the 
Anglicans seeking to make clear, honestly and sincerely, what is in 
fact believed and taught within their own communion. 


“Thus, early in the conference the Bishop of Oxford read a 
paper on ‘The Doctrine of the Church’ in which—according to 


the minutes of the discussions—he~said-that-the—unity—of the 


Church has in fact been broken—that ‘there is at present schism 
within the true Church of Christ.' 

In the paper which followed, on ‘The Orthodox Idea of the 
Church’, Professor Pariisky of the Leningrad Theological Academy 
stressed that ‘The Church always and through all the time of its 
existence is one . . . However many separate individual Christian 
communities there may be on earth, they are all only parts of one 
great whole, as long as they keep one and the same faith, and live 


by one and the same Holy Ghost, and teach of themselves as of 


the body of Christ . . . If, however, any of them lose the purity of 
faith, the Church is not broken up by this, but is smaller in size, 
remaining as before one .. . .”' 


~With this one silake compare some words of Fr Vitaly, in 
answer to the Archbishop of York’s request for ‘some expressions 
of opinion about the ecclesiastical status of bodies outside the holy 
Orthodox Church’— 

“During the period that [the Ecumenical Councils] met cheve 
was not need to define the Church since those who did* not 
accept its teaching were clearly cut off from it. There was no 
debate on the subject. But there was plenty of evidence in the 
period of the undivided Church to give guidance, and it was a 
happy thing that we were all at one here. The ancient Church 
taught the great importance of purity of doctrine, succession of 
the hierarchy and maintenance of the Sacraments. A local Church 
having within it these elements properly maintained was a true 
Church .. .”* Along with this we should notice the very import- 


1 Report p.21. ibid p.71. Italics ours. 


1 Report p.68. 
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ant admission of Professor Pariisky that he ‘could never bring 

himself to say of a body of people who confessed Christ, believed 

in the Holy Trinity, spread Christ’s teaching and did many other 
excellent things that such a body is torn away from the body of 

Christ.” 

One may perhaps be permitted to detect in such words an 
example of a certain change of emphasis in some Orthodox theo- 
logy of recent years, which, while maintaining the traditional 
teaching concerning the unity and unicity of the Church, seeks to 
face the facts with regard to Christians outside the canonical 
unity—a change of emphasis to which parallels can be found in a 
good deal of recent Roman Catholic theology. 


Another question—crucial to any fruitful discussion with the 
Orthodox—that of the relationship of Scripture and Tradition was 
happily given an important place in the discussions. The Arch- 
bishop of York, Dr Owen Chadwick and others bore faithful wit- 


the most general attitude of present-day 


Anglican theologians to this matter. 

“We have sprung from a Western Church which was in error 
and claiming that these errors were true tradition” said Dr 
Chadwick. “If we are faithful to the true Gospel we are bound 
to be a little frightened about the claims of tradition.” 


He welcomed the contention of one of the Orthodox speakers 
(Bishop Sergii) that Tradition did not teach ‘something outside 
altogether the original revelation . . . must agree with the Holy 


Scriptures . . . must go back to the apostolic age.” “This idea of 


tradition we are not frightened of, but it is for us here a very 
important question—how do we know the tradition ts apostolic? 
Is it enough that the Church of today should tell me there have 
always been seven sacraments? Or must not historical enquiry also 
play its part? If it is enough that the present Church should tell 
me I should still be in the error of Rome. There must be there- 
fore historical enquiry as to what traditions are true traditions. This 
appears to us an absolute necessity if the Church is not to go 
astray. If what the present Church teaches ts enough we are still 
in error’”' 
As against this we might notice the Orthodox contention, voiced 
by Professor Pariisky, that 
“The Church of Christ is the guardian of the truths of the 
Christian faith in their wholeness and inviolability. All the great 
truths of the Christian religion have their source in Divine 
Revelation which is disseminated and preserved among. men by 
_ two means or paths—by means of Holy Scripture and Holy 
Tradition.””” 
ibid p.69, 
1 ibid pp.77 and 78. Italics ours. 2 p.22. Italics ours. 
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(We should notice that he does not say any more than Trent does, 
“partly in Scripture and partly in Holy Tradition.”) 

There is much else in this report to which we would like to 
draw attention in detail if space permitted—particularly, perhaps, 
to what is said about Ecumenical Councils. (It would be interest- 
ing to have the comments of a Greek Orthodox theologian on this.) 
So too about the “Filioque” question, of which we have certainly 
not heardthe Jast. But we trust enough has been said to encourage 
our readers to study the Report itself. 


It cannot claim to be more than an introduction to a vast sub- 
ject, and we are sure that those who produced it would not regard 
it otherwise. But it is an introduction which takes us to the hee of 
those issues which are bound to be faced in any “rapprochement” 
between Orthodoxy and Anglicanism. 

F. A. GAIN. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. DOCTRINE 
THE MINISTRY 


For their doctrine of the ministry, as for all other doctrine, 
Presbyterians go to Holy Scripture. They find that the New Testa- 
ment does not start with two types of people, “clergy” and “laity”, 
who together make up the “Church”. (Such a conception may be 
found in the Old Testament, e.g. in Psalm cxxxv, 19-20). Rather 
the New Testament starts from the conception of the whole Church 
as the holy People of God, different members of which have dif- 
ferent gifts (Rom. xii, 5-8, Eph. iv, 7-12) and are called to exercise 
their several gifts within the one Body (I Cor. xii. 27-30). The 
whole Church exercises, as a corporate priesthood (I Pet. ii. 5, 9, 
Rev. i. 6), the functions formerly reserved to a separated priest- 
hood of appearing in God’s presence (Heb. x. 19) and offering, 
sacrifices. These functions are now performed by the whole Chris- 
tian people, though of course they do not sacrifice dead animals, 
but the living, spiritual sacrifice of themselves (Rom. xiii. 1, I Pet. 
ii. 5), their praises (Heb. xiii. 15), and their charitable works 
(ib. 16). Ideally, though the whole Church is “laity” in the sense 
of laos or people of God, the whole Church is also “ministry”, for 
all. have their allotted function within the Body. 


The New Testament recognizes, however, certain types of 
ministry as of particular importance. Some of these were exercised 
by people who used their special gifts without being formally 
appointed to office, ¢.g. prophets, evangelists, teachers and healers. 
Others were ordained to cardinal offices in the Church, of three 
kinds: — (1) Apostles, the founders of the Church and the per- 
sonal link between Christ and the Church of post-Ascension times. 
(2) Leaders of local churches, variously termed bishops, elders, 
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and shepherds. (3) Assistants to these leaders termed deacons and 
deaconesses. 


THE PASTORAL MINISTRY ESSENTIAL 
Presbyterians hold that, since the passing of the Apostles, the 
second of these two offices is essential to the Church. Some would 
say that without such a ministry the Church would no longer be 
the Church, others would not go further :han saying that the 
office is in practice essential if the Church is to do Christ’s work. 
The various Confessions of Faith drawn up by the Reformed 
Churches in the 16th and 17th centuries all affirm that, Christ 
being no longer physically present on earth, he must have ministers 
on earth to preach his Word, administer his Sacraments and 
govern his People. Calvin said that the Apostle Paul in Eph. iv. 
4-16 “shows that the human Ministry which God uses to govern 
his Church is the principal bond by which the faithful cohere in 
one body; he also points out that the Church cannot be kept in 
safety unless supported by these helps in which it has pleased 
God to place its salvation . . . Therefore anyone who seeks to 
abolish this order or to disparage its necessity 1s working for the 
dismemberment, or rather for the ruin and death, of the Church. 
For neither is the sun’s light and heat, nor food and drink, so 
necessary to the nourishment and maintenance of physical life, as 
is the apostolic and pastoral office to the preservation of the 


Church on earth”. (Inst. IV. iii. 2). 


~FUNCTIONS OF THE 

The Reformers were emphatic that this ministry was a ministry 
of the Word and Sacraments, not a sacrificing priesthood in- the 
Roman sense. For this reason Presbyterians have never called their 
ministers “priests”. Whether Presbyterians are set apart for func- 
tions which can properly be described as “priestly” depends on 
what one means by “priestly”: the reader can judge for himself 
from the description of functions which follows in this article. 
Richard Baxter at all events was not afraid to describe the ministry 
as an agency for Christ in his priestly as well as in his prophetical 
and kingly offices, and many Presbyterians today would agree with 
the following statement by an Irish Presbyterian writer of the last 
century : — 

“Whilst priesthood wrongly used may come between Christ and 

the soul, so as to intercept between it and God, priesthood, 

rightly used, may bring the soul nearer to God.” 

The functions of the pastor are thus described in the Form of 
=p Government drawn up by the Westminster Assembly in 

“To pray for and with his flock, as the mouth of the people 

unto God... 


I 
~ 
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To read the scriptures publicly . 
To feed the flock, by preaching of the word, according to which 
he is to teach, convince, reprove, exhort, and comfort. 
To catechise . 
To dispense other divine mysteries.* 
To administer the sacraments 
To bless the people from God .. . 
~ To take care of the poor 
And be also a ruling power over the flock as a pastor.” 


George Gillespie, the Scottish controversialist, writing about the 
same time, defined the following functions as exclusively reserved 
to the pastoral ministry: —laying on of hands in rdination, pro- 
nouncing sentence of excommunication, receivmg back a penitent 
to communion, preaching the Word, ministering the sacraments, 
praying in public, blessing the congregation, and celebrating mar- 
riage. This description is still broadly true of most Presbyterian 
Churches, but some qualifications need to be made: — 


(a) A few Presbyterian Churches (including the Presbyterian 
Church of England but not the Church of Scotland) permit 
elders who are rmembere of a Presbytery to join.with ministers 
in laying of hands at the ordination of a minister by the Pres- 


bytery. 

(b) A number of Presbyterian Churches have instituted the 
office of Lay Reader or Lay Preacher with functions similar to 
those of the Anglican Reader: he may preach at a non-sacra- 
mental service but not bless the congregation. Similarly in the 
Welsh Presbyterian Church and the Waldensian Church in Italy 
there is a special class of Preaching Elder. 2 


“(c) A few Presbyterian Churches (again including the Presby- 
terian Church of England) license elders to celebrate the Holy 
Communion in special circumstances if the congregation might 
be deprived of the sacrament through the difficulty of obtaining 
an ordained minister. 

(d) Public excommunication is no longer practised, and ministers 
no longer have a monopoly of leading church meetings in 
prayer. 

(e) Ministers alone administer the ceremony of confirmation 
which is now performed in Presbyterian Churches before ee 
sion to first Communion. 


It may be mentioned here that Presbyterians do not usually 
regard sacraments celebrated by laymen as invalid; they accept for 
instance the validity of baptisms administered by laymen outside 
the Presbyterian Church. But they regard it as contrary to good 
order that thesacraments should be administered by persons not 


* It is not clear what was in mind here: the reference is to J Cor. iv, 1-2. 
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set apart for the purpose; and the appropriate minister to com- 
municate Christ to the people through the sacraments is the pastor 
who has been also ordained to communicate Christ to them through 
the Word. 


PREREQUISITES TO ORDINATION 


Before ordination to this ministry, a man has to satisfy the 
Presbytery* (1) that he has a genuine call from Christ to this work, 
(2) that he is adequately trained (usually three years at a theo- 
logical college is required, preceded by three years at a university), 
(3) that he has the necessary moral qualities, (4) that he has suffh- 
cient practical skill in preaching and the conduct of worship, and 
(5) that a sphere of service actually awaits him (usually a call from 
a congregation). 


ORDINATION 


When the Presbytery is satisfied on these matters, it proceeds 
to ordain him, usually in the church of which he is to be minister. 
After a suitable service of worship, a declaration is made of the 
Church’s doctrinal position and the ordinand is required to answer 
a series of searching questions as to his beliefs, his motives for 
entering the Holy Ministry, and his willingness to be a good pastor 
and a loyal Presbyterian. Thereupon, while the ordinand. kneels, 
the Moderator and other ministers lay their hands on his head and 
the Moderator offers the ordination prayer which includes a solemn 
request that God will— | 


“send down Thy Holy Spirit upon this Thy servant, whom we, 
in Thy name and in obedience to Thy most blessed will, do 
now, by the laying on of our hands, ordain and appoint to the 
office of the holy Ministry in Thy Holy Catholic Church, com- 
mitting unto him authority to minister Thy Word and Sacra- 
ments, and to bear rule in Thy flock.” 


(This is the wording in the Church of Scotland Ordinal, but the 
procedure in other Churches is similar.) The Modera- 
tor then declares the ordinand to be ordained to the Ministry. 
inducts him to the pastoral charge of the particular parish and 
congregation, and gives him the right hand of fellowship, in which 
he is followed by the other members of the Presbytery. Thereafter 
a solemn charge is deliverd to the new Minister by the Moderator 
or another Minister appointed for the purpose. . 


Several implications of this service are to be noted : — 


(1) Ministers are not just instruments of the Church, but the 
gift of Christ to his Church. In the words of Principal Hill, a 
Scottish authority of the early 19th century, “We Presbyterians 


* The council or ministers and elders exercising episcopal functions over a 
district. 
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join with the Church of Rome and the Church of England in 
holding that persons vested with government derive their powers, 
not from the people but from Jesus Christ by His Ministers.” 

Ordination is therefore performed by Ministers of Christ in His 
Name and on His behalf. , 


(2) Presbyterians believe in ministerial succession and take care 
to preserve it. Many of the first ministers of the Church of 
Scotland at the Reformation had been priests in the Church of 
Rome, but at the time they set no store by it because they held 
that the Roman ministry had ceased to be the true ministry of 
Jesus Christ, though the Church had not ceased to be his 
Church. Many Presbyterians today value the fact that in this 
way an unbroken succession in the presbyterate has been main- 
tained from the earliest days of the Church; but they would hold 
with Cyprian, against Augustine, that mere succession is not a 
guarantee of genuineness as a minister of Christ. 


(3) (To quote from a Presbyterian statement to the World Con- gs 
ference on Faith and Order in 1937) “ordination is not by indi- 

vidual presbyters, nor by groups of presbyters, but only by 
‘presbyters orderly associated’ in courts exercising episcopal 
functions.”” (The allusion is to the 1645 Form of Church 
Government, which laid down that “the preaching presbyters 

orderly associated . . . are those to whom the imposition of hands 

doth appertain, for those congregations within their bounds”). 


(4) Ordination is to the whole catholic Church. To quote Prin- el 
cipal Hill again, “In the same manner as everyone who is bap- 

tized becomes a member of the catholic Church, so everyone 

who is ordained, by the laying on of the hands of the office- 

bearers of the Church, becomes a minister of the Church 
universal.” 


(5) A Presbyterian minister may be deprived of authority to 
function as such in his own church, but his ordination to the 
Church universal cannot thus be taken away. It follows that, in 
a sense, ordination confers a character indelibilts. 


EFFECT OF ORDINATION 


Presbyterians are not unanimous as to what actually takes place 
at ordination. The official view, at least in the Church of Scotland, . 
is that the Church on behalf of Christ-makes the ordinand what 
he was not before, namely a minister ‘of Christ’s Word and Sacra- 
ments; some, however, in England and elsewhere, maintain that 
ordination is only a formal recognition that the man has already 
received a commission from Christ by the Holy Spirit.’ All, how- 
ever, would agree that at ordination he receives from Christ, in 
answer to the prayer of the Church, additional grace to equip him 
for the ministry. 7 
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OTHER MINISTRIES 


To Presbyterians “the ministry” means primarily the Ministry 
of Word and Sacraments; but as stated at the beginning of this 
article the existence and possibility of other mumistries is recog- 
nized. They hold that sittce the passing of the Apostles there is no 
higher order in the Church than that of the Minister of the Word 
and Sacraments, but some Presbyterians would see no objection in 
principle, and much advantage in practice, in the appoinument of . 
certain ministers as bishops, to be permament Moderators of Pres- 
bytery, to exercise a pastoral ministry over the ministers and con- 
gregations in the Presbytery, and to express the Church's unity 
and continuity. An office of this kind already exists in the 
Reformed Church of Hungary, and Calvin saw no objection to it 
except for the name “bishop”, to which he demurred since Scrip- 
ture gave it the same meaning as “presbyter”. 

Before ordination to the pastoral ministry, it is usual for a 
candidate to spend a year or two as a licenuate or probationer, 
performing much the same functions as an Anglican deacon. This 
is not, however, regarded as a separate order in the Ministry, but 
only as a preparation for it. The second reguiar order in the Pres- 
byterian ministry is that of the Eldership, a life office to which 
laymen are solemnly appointed for the purpose of sharing in the 
government of the Church and acting as pastoral assistants to the 
ministers. Some Presbyterian Churches also have Deacons for the 
administration of the financial affairs of the Church. To quote 
again from the Presbyterian statement to the 1937 Faith and Order 
Conference : — 


“the functions of the diaconate in the New Testament have been 
performed not only by those named deacons, but also in some 
measure by the lay eldership, which in addition to a responsible 
share in the government and discipline of the Church in all its 
courts, assist in the dispensing of charity, the visitation of the 
people, and the distribution of the elements at Holy Commu- 
nion.” 


The existence of the eldership is a sign that Presbyterians do 
not think in terms of “clergy” and “laity” but rather of different 
orders of ministry. 

J. M. Ross. 
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